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| William, was also admitted as a pensioner 
ion 9 Oct., 1759. 


George was Hale Scholar 


|of his college on 15 Dec., 1759, and Cosin 
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THE REV. GEORGE BORLASE, B.D. 


Tue Rev. Georce Bortase, B.D., was for 
many years a leading figure in the Univer- 
sity life at Cambridge. 

He was the sixth son of the Rev. Walter 
Borlase (bapt. 5 Nov., 1694; d. 26 April, 
1776), Vicar of Madron 1720-76, and of 
Kenwyn 1731-76, two of the best livings in 
the county of Cornwall, Prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral 1757-76, and Vice-Warden | 
of the Stannaries. His mother was Mar- 
garet, only daughter of the Rev. Henry | 
Pendarves, Vicar of Paul. She died 8 April. 
1743. He was sent to the Grammar School | 
at Exeter, and when 16 years old was 
admitted, on 9 Oct., 1759, as a pensioner | 
at Peterhouse, Cambridge. His brother | 
Samuel had become a fellow-commoner there | 


on 20 April, 1757; and another brother, | 





jand B.D. 


Scholar on 31 March, 1763. While an 
undergraduate he contributed, in 1762, a 
set of Greek verses to the collection of the 
University on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales. 

In 1764 George Borlase graduated B.A. 
as seventh senior optime in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, and proceeded M.A. 1767, 
1780. He was confirmed in his 
fellowship at Peterhouse on 3 July, 1766, 
having by that time passed his year of pro- 
bation, and for many years was a popular 


| tutor with the undergraduates and a * don” 


much beloved by his contemporaries. In 
February, 1778, after a severe contest, in 


| which he polled 113 votes against 102 cast 


for his competitor, he was elected Regis- 
trary to the University. From 1773 to 1789 
he was minister at Little St. Mary's, Cam- 
bridge. His fellowship became vacant in 
1792, a year after his marriage. 

His name came prominently before te 
public in 1787. The Master of the College, 
Xdmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, died on 
14 Aug. The fellows, eleven in number, 
assembled on 31 Aug. for the election of his 
successor. All voted for Borlase. ‘ then 
and for many years past the Tutor to whom 


ithe care of the College had always been 
;entrusted by the late Master during his 


absence or indisposition”’; eight voted a!so 
for Francis Barnes, Vice-Provost of IXing’s 
College, and three for Daniel Longmire, 


| who had been a fellow and tutor of Peter- 


house, but had taken a college living ten 
years previously. By the statutes the Visitor 
of the College, the Bishop of Ely, was to 
appoint from one of two persons nominated 
by the fellows, who in such nomination were 
to prefer fellows, if qualified. The then 


| occupant of the see was Dr. Yorke, a zealous 


who was known to be no friend of 
Borlase, a keen Whig. The fellows therefore 
gave him the alternative of Borlase, the 
efficient and popular tutor, or Barnes, 
‘*a personal friend of Borlase, but.... 
universally regarded as altogether unfitted 


Tory, 


|for the vacant headship” (T. A. Walker, 
| * Peterhouse,’ 


1906, p. 179). Longmire, 
a connexion of the Bishop and the man 
whom he was desirous of appointing, appealed 
against the choice of the fellows, and the 
Visitor, pronouncing their nomination not 
in conformity with the statutes, declared 
it null and void, and by instrument under 
his hand and seal appointed Longmire to 
the vacant headship. 
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The College appealed to the Court of 
King’s Bench for a mandamus to compel 
the Visitor to appoint one of its two nominees. 
The question was argued at great length 
for the Bishop in Hilary and Easter terms, 


1788, while Mansfield, the ‘nearest and. 


dearest friend’ of Borlase, and the subse- 
quent Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, was heard for the College. 


The mandamus was granted. On 26 April | 
Borlase and Barnes went to Ely House, | 


and the Visitor announced, his intention of 
appointing Barnes. who thereupon pro- 
tested furiously against the selection. The 
Visitor deferred his definitive decision, and in 
the meantime nine of the fellows expressed 
their preference for Borlase ; but the Bishop 
was obdurate. and Barnes was appointed. 
He held the Mastership for fifty years, from 
1788 to 1838, when he died at the age 
of 95. 

Barnes was elected Vice-Chancellor, and 
in his opening speech apologized for appear- 
ing before the University in that position. 
He came “ furtivis quasi honoribus indutus.”’ 
and he concluded with a handsome compli- 
ment to Borlase. On laying down his office 
on 3 Nov., Barnes made a violent philippic 
against the Bishop. Next day Dr. William 
Pearce, afterwards Borlase’s brother-in-law, 
was elected Vice-Chancellor, and his speech 
was an unqualified eulogy on the Bishop, 
who had made him Master of Jesus College 
(Gunning, ‘ Reminiscences,’ i. 108). Some 
poor epigrams made over this controversy 
are in H. J. Wale’s ‘My Grandfather's 
Pocket-Book,’ pp. 300-1. The first of them 
is given as an impromptu by Gibbon. 
Borlase appears to have approved of the 
proceedings against the Rev. William Frend, 
Fellow of Jesus College; but Pearce, the 
Master of that College, was by that time 
his brother-in-law (‘ Life of Isaac Milner,’ 
p- 87). 

In 1788 Borlase was appointed Professor 
of Casuistry, now known as Moral Philosophy 
—a professorship founded by a fellow of 
Peterhouse—but, like most of his colleagues 
at Oxford and Cambridge, he never lectured. 
He became Rector of Newton, near Sudbury, 
Suffolk, and Vicar of Cherry Hinton, near 
Cambridge, in 1789, and held until his death 
these three appointments, and that of 
Registrary. He married at Cherry Hinton, 
on 19 May, 1791, Henrietta, called collo- 
quially “‘ Harriot,” third daughter of the 
Rev. Walter Serocold of that parish, who 
had been privately baptized on 25 Nov., 
1756. She died in childbed on 25 May, 


1792, and was buried on 31 May in front of | 


the chancel steps at Cherry Hinton with her 
infant child. Borlase’s second wife, whom 
he married at Upholland, co. Lancaster, on 
10 Nov., 1800, was Anne. second daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Holme of Holland House. 
For many years after her husband’s death 
her house at Cambridge was the centre of 
hospitality for all Cornishmen at the Uni- 
versity. Borlase died, after a few days’ 
illness, at Cambridge, on 7 Nov., 1809, and 
was buried by the side of his first wife at 
Cherry Hinton on 11 Nov., being aged 67. 
His widow died at Charlton, Kent, on 21 
April, 1844. 

Borlase was the first person in England to 

draw up and print a list of the graduates at 
'a university. His volume, ‘Cantabrigienses 
| Graduati,’ which set out their names from 
| 1659 to 1787, was published at Cambridge 
in the latter year. It was without preface 
| or introduction, but the title-page explained 
_ that the catalogue was “ e libris subseriptio- 
|/num desumptus atque ordine alphabetico 
compositus.”” A later issue, bringing the 
list down to 1800, came out in that year. 

He contributed, under the editorship of 
Dr. Kippis, to the second edition of the 
‘ Biographia Britannica’ ; he supplied infor- 
mation to the Rev. Charles Symmons for 
his ‘ Life of Milton’: and he communicated 
to J. 8. Hawkins, the editor in 1787 of 
George Ruggle’s comedy of ‘ Ignoramus,’ 
the transcript of an account—printed on 
pp. exix-cxxii— ‘‘of King James the 
first’s visit in the month of May, 1615, to 
the university of Cambridge,” which was 
reproduced in Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of King 
James,’ iii. 46, 83. 

Borlase sat for his portrait to Romney 
in January and February, 1794, and paid 
30 guineas for it. The picture was sent to 
Penzance on 14 August following, and is 
now at Castle Horneck, the home of the 
family. He is represented as “nearly 
full-face, dressed in black high - collared 
coat, white cravat, and frill.’ His first 
| wife’s portrait, by Downman, was engraved 
Syed Kingsbury, and published in 

(Gent. Mag., 1791, pt. i. 488; 1800, pt. ii. 
| 1287; 189, pt. ii. 1084, 1233; 1811, pt. i. 
| 239; 1844, pt. i. 666; J. Chaloner Smith. 
|‘ Portraits,’ ii. 787; Symmons, ‘ Milton ’ 
| (1822), p. 21 ; Ward and Roberts, ‘ Romney,” 
|ii. 15; Cooper, ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ iv. 
| 388, 428; Nichols, ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
viii. 630; ‘ Peterhouse Admission Book,’ 
ed. T. A. Walker, p. 319, supplemented by 
further information from that gentleman. ) 
W. P. Courtney. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. 
(See ante. pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, 203, 
223, 243, 262, 284, 301, 323, 344, 362.) 
BEFORE returning to his readings, Dickens 
had the sorrow of parting with his youngest 


son, Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens (nick- 
named ‘* Plorn’’), who had decided to join 


his brother Alfred Tennyson Dickens, already | 


settled in Australia as a successful sheep- 
farmer. ‘* Plorn’’ was the favourite of his 
father, and it was hard to let him go. He 
sailed on the 26th of September, 1868. 

* Poor Plorn is gone to Australia. It was a 
hard parting at the last. He seemed to me to 
become once more my youngest and favourite 
little child as the day drew near, and I did not 
think I could have been so shaken.” 

On Monday, the 5th of October, the first of 
the final readings was to take place at 
St. James’s Hall. In anticipation Dickens 
caused Messrs. Chappell to issue the follow- 
ing characteristic advertisement, which he 
reproduced in his own journal :— 

“It is scarcely necessary to add that any 
announcement made in connection with these 
farewell Readings will be strictly adhered to 
and considered final ; and that on no consideration 
whatever will Mr. Dickens be induced to appoint 
an extra night in any place in which he shall have 
been announced to read for the last time.” 

Almost immediately Dickens began to feel 
anxious lest the Chappells should be losers 
by their generous arrangement, the expenses 
incurred being on ‘the princely scale of 
the Chappells,’ so he determined that the 
public should have some new excitement, 
and made a short reading of the murder in 
‘Oliver Twist.’ It was arranged in three 
brief parts: (1) Where Fagin sets Noah 
Claypole to watch Nancy; (2) the scene 
on London Bridge; (3) where Fagin rouses 
Claypole from his sleep to tell his per- 
verted story to Sikes—the murder— and 
the haunting of the murderer. This “Sikes 
and Nancy ”’ reading caused a perfect furore 
everywhere, but the cost to the reader can 
never be told. I heard it with my father 
at St. James’s Hall, and while we marvelled 
at the foree and earnestness thrown into it, 
and at the fearful vividness with which the 
scene was presented, we both felt pained to 
think how dangerous such exertion was to 
Dickens in his state of health. Those who 
were behind the scenes have related how 
utterly prostrate he was for some time after 
its delivery. Macready, who heard him 


read it at Clifton, said, ‘‘ The murder is two 
Dolby did all he could to 


* Macbeths.’ ”’ 
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‘induce Dickens to give this particular 
reading less frequently, but 
‘the horrible perfection to which he had brought 
it and its novelty acted as a charm to him, and 
| made him the more determined to go on with it 
|come what might, and all remonstrance to the 
contrary was unheeded hy him.’’— 
| In fact, it only angered him; and the sole 
| time he quarrelled with Dolby was in reference 
|to this. They were having supper together 
/after one of the readings, and were revising 
| the lists, when Dolby remarked, *‘ Out of 
|four readings, you have put down three 
| murders,” and urged him to reserve the 
| murder for certain of the large towns. 
“** Have you finished ? ’ Dickens said angrily. 
*** T have said all I feel on that matter,’ Dolby 
j replied. ; } 

** Bounding up from his chair, and throwing 
his knife and fork on the plate (which he smashed 
} to atoms), he exclaimed, ‘ Dolby, your infernal 
| caution will be your ruin one of these days.’ 

‘*** Perhaps so, sir,’ Dolby said. ‘ In this case, 

| though, I hope you will do me the justice to say 
it is exercised in your interest.’ ”’ 
Dolby left the table, and went on revising 
the list of readings; on turning round 
he found his chief in tears, while his own 
eyes were “not so clear as they might be.” 
Dickens went to him and embraced him 
affectionately, sobbing the while: ‘* Forgive 
me, Dolby! I really didn’t mean it; and 
I know you are right.” 

On this last tour Dolby had the pleasure 
of having his chief at his house at Ross, to 
spend a Sunday with him. He had been 
reading at Cheltenham, and on the Tuesday 
was to read at Clifton, so the journey was 
a@ convenient one of only twenty-five miles. 
Dolby found Dickens to be no less delightful 
as a guest than as a host. 

* From the moment he entered the house it 
seemed to contain more than its wonted share of 
sunshine—if such a thing were possible. The 
following day he went about the place with me, 
taking as much interest in everything as if he 
had been at ‘ Gad’s.”. My son (to whom he had 
stood sponsor in the early part of the previous 
year), the pony he had caused to be presented to 
my little girl (whilst we were in America), and 
the dog ‘ Chops,’ who recognized his old master, 











gave him a reception which pleased him im- 
mensely.”’ 
Dolby was much amused to_ observe 


Dickens carefully scanning his small library, 
which included a row of his own books that 
he had himself presented to Dolby. Looking 
up from writing letters he saw his old chief 
passing his fingers over the tops. When 
asked why he did this, he explained, in a 
jocular manner, ‘‘ that he was merely anxious 
to ascertain by this means if any of them 
had been cut.” 
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The enthusiasm with which Dickens was 
everywhere received exceeded all former 
demonstrations, and at Dublin a strong force 
of police— mounted and on foot —had to 
control the traffic. 

Among the farewells there was none more 
brilliant than that of Liverpool, where a 
banquet was given to Dickens in St. George’s 
Hall, six hundred guests being present. 
What memories of the past are recalled 
by the names of the chief speakers !—Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Houghton, Anthony Trollope, 
Hepworth Dixon, Sala, Halliday, and Whitty 
(Liverpool Post). But so much excitement 
caused the guest great sufferings from 
fatigue of mind and body, and Dolby, who 
always arranged for his bedroom to com- 
municate with that of his beloved chief, 
so that he. might quietly drop in during the 
night to see how he was getting on, nearly 
always found him awake. 

At length Dickens's sufferings became so 
intolerable that he wrote to Beard, his friend 
and medical adviser, who telegraphed that 
he was coming to him at Preston at once. 
On arriving, he prohibited any reading that 
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night, and got him away quietly to London, 
where both he and Sir Thomas Watson 
peremptorily insisted that there must be 
no readings even in London for the present, 
while all travelling in connexion with 
readings must be stopped entirely. 

Dickens wrote immediately in great distress 
to Thomas Chappell, who begged him to 
dismiss from his mind all thoughts of any 
inconvenience to which the firm might 
have been put by his illness, and expressed 
an earnest wish for his speedy and complete 
recovery. This handsome letter, Dolby 
tells us, sent Dickens home to Gadshill in 
‘**a comparatively easy frame of mind,” 
though in his retirement he still longed to 
return to the ** Reading ”’ life. 

After some months, all suspicion of the 
impending disease had so completely van- 
ished that, to Dickens's great delight, Sir 
Thomas Watson gave it as his opinion that 
he might venture on twelve farewell readings 
—in London only. 

JOHN Conuins FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 





ae A RUNIC CALENDAR. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
(See ante, pp. 261 


Contrnutne the detail of days marked on the 





, 285, 321,.363.) 


Museum, Room 132. 


calendar, we have the following :— 





Date. Object. Significance. Remarks. 
July Bs Sa a5 . 
15+ | Twelve stars, Divisio Apostolorum .. | The traditional date of the sending forth (?) of 
and rake. A reminder to gather the; the Apostles. 
hay. 
20+ Flower, cross, St. Margaret of Antioch .. | A legendary virgin and martyr. See large altar- 
and dragon. piece in the West Hall (V. & A.M.), No. 
| 5894-1859. 
25+ | Plant and St. James the Great .. | Apostle. Beheaded 44. 
sword. 
29-+- | Axe, St. Olaf a a .. | King and patron saint of Norway.  L[illed 1030. 
and sickle. A reminder to begin the | 
harvest. | 
Aug. 
Ee Key .. .. St. Peter’s Chains .. |Commemorates the imprisonment of St. Peter. 
Invented in the ninth century. 
3 Meal tub .. An agricultural or domestic 
reminder. 
10+ Gridiron, St. Lawrence os .. Roasted on a gridiron 258, 
| and flail. A reminder to _ begin 
threshing. 
15+ | Crown.. .. The Assumption of the Invented 1263. 
Virgin. 
16 Harrow .. An agricultural reminder.. 
24+ = Knife, St. Bartholomew .. .. Apostle. Flayed alive. 
and hop plant. An agricultural reminder. 
29+ Sword.. .. The beheading of St. John 29. 
the Baptist. 
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Date. Object. 
Sept 
1+ Stag and mitre. 
3 Sheep shears .. 
S-+ Crown, 
and basket of 
fruit and 
flowers. 
14- Cross .. oe 
15 Tripod ae 
21-- Axe and winged 
head. 
23 Goat... ae 
29-- Trumpet and 
scales. 
Oct. 
4+ | Book, 
and fish. 
7-+ Convent, 
and pair of 
carding combs 
14+ Papal crown, 
and leafless 
tree. 
18 x, 
and calf, 
21-— Arrow and lance 
with flag. 
28 Cross and lance, 
and flail. 
Nov. = 
1+ Nine stars, or 
crosses. 
Inverted boat. 
11+ Mitre and goose. 
19 ‘Convent ee 
20 Horseshoe ae 
23 Papal crown 


and anchor, | 
and bow. 
25 Spiked wheel, 
and spinning | 
wheel. 


Saltire, 
and iid 


30+ 





| A 
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Significance. 


St. Giles 


reminder to shear the 
sheep. 
The Nativity of the Virgin. 


A reminder to gather the 


A 


fruit. 
Holy Cross Day .. oe 
Autumn “* Ting ” 


St. Matthew 


An agricultural reminder. 


St. Michael and All Angels. 


St. Francis of Assisi P 
An indication of the he ring 
fishing. 


St. Brigitta 
A cmataes to card ‘the wool 


St. Calixtus 


A seasonal indication. 
St. Luke .. 
An agricultural, reminder. 


St. Ursula 


SS. Simon and Jude os 
An agricultural reminder. 
All Saints’ Day. 


A reminder that sailing is no 
longer safe. 


St. Martin 


St. Elisabeth of 
Hungary. 


Marburg, 


reminder to have the 
horses rough shod, on ac- 
count of the slippery 


roads. 
St. Clement 
St. Catherine xe 
A domestic re sminder which 
probably owes its posi- 


tion here to its similarity 
to St. Catherine’s wheel. 


St. Andrew. 
An agric ‘ultural re sminde or. 


Remarks. 





Abbot of Arles. When living in seclusion, he 
sustained himself on herbs and the milk of a 
hind that came to his cell at regular intervals. 


Invented about 630. 


See Jan. 19. 


Apostle and Evangelist. Martyred. 


The trumpet is to awaken the dead, and the 
scales to weigh their souls. 
Died 


of the Order of Franciscans. 


Canonized 1228. 


Founder 
1226. 


Foundress of the Convent of Vadstena, Sweden. 
Died 1373. Canonized 1391. 


Pope. Killed 226. 


Evangelist. 


Refers to the legendary massacre of St. Ursula 
and her 11,000 virgins. 


Apostles. St. Simon crucified 107. St. Jude 


killed with a club 80. 


Bishop of Tours and founder of the monastery 
of Marmoutier-les-Tours. There was a le gend 
that he died from eating goose 37. 

Foundress of the Order of Poor Clares. 
1231. Canonized 1235. 


Died 


Pope. Thrown into the sea with an anchor 
round his neck 101. 


Virgin. Was about to be tortured with spiked 
wheels, but was mir iculously delivered. Mar- 
tyred in the first half of the fourth century. 


Apostle and martyr. Crucified on a crux 


decussata,. 


E. CHAPPELL. 


(To be continued.) 
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SNAKE POISONED BY A MAN’s BLoop.— 
Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, in her book 
of Oriental travel entitled ‘Amurath to 
Amurath,’ relates that she came to Kaisar- 
iyeh, a city of the ancient province of Cappa- 
docia (which under the name Mazaca had 
been the capital city of the former kings of 
Cappadocia, and had received the name 
Cesarea in the time of Tiberius or Claudius). 
She says :— 

“The physical and moral qualities of the 
inhabitants of Caesarea came under our considera- 
tion as we rode: ‘If a-serpent bites a man of 
Kaisariyeh, observed Fattth, * the serpent dies.’ ’ 
I was at once reminded of a Latin epigram, 


learnt long ago in the Latin Delectus, I 
believe :— 
Vipera Cappadocem nocitura momordit: at illa 


Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocis, 
and I set myself to discover the authorship 
and date of it. After a long search I learnt 
that it is a translation, by an unknown 
hand, of a Greek epigram made by Demo- 
docus, an epigrammatist whom Aristotle has 
mentioned in the ‘ Ethics belonging, there- 
fore, at latest to the fourth century B.c. 
This I procured from an ‘ Anthologia Greea ’: 
Karradoxny zor’? €xiva Kaki) ddkevr GAAG 

KL avi) 

KaTGave yevorapevn Ol LUATOS ioBorov. 
This may be rendered :— 

“A deadly echidna once bit a Cappadocian ; but 

she herself ‘died, having tasted the poison- flinging 
blood.” 
We may suppose it to be the contemptuous 
taunt of a cultivated inhabitant of Ionian 
Asia Minor flung at the “ barbarians’ of 
the North. 

Can it now be nothing more than a co- 
incidence that the courier Fattth, a tra- 
velled man of Aleppo, has heard and repeats 


the sneer? Unless that be so, this rude 
gibe may boast a vitality of much over 
2,000 years. »% B. Mount. 


LuRED FROM PaRApDISsE.—The following 
story is given in The Periodical of March, 1912 
(p. 2). as a sample of the * Hundred Merry 
Tales ’ (1528) :— 

‘T find written 
made S* Peter porter 
of his goodness, soon 
many men to come 
with small deseruing ; at which time 
Heauen a great company of Welshmen, which 
with their cracking and babbling troubled all the 
other. Wherefore God said to St Peter, that he 
was weary of them, and that he would fain haue 
them out of Heauen. To whom St Peter said: 
Good Lord, I warrant you, that shal be done. 
Wherefore S* Peter went out of heauen gates 


old vestes, how 
of heauen, and that God 
after his passion, suffered 


to the kingdom of heauen 


among 





| 


(it to be. deposited in some storeroom, 


and cried with a loud voice Cause bobe, that is 
as much to say as roasted cheese, which thing 
the Welshmen hearing ran out of heauen a great 
pace. And when St Peter saw them all out he 
suddenly wente into Heauen, and locked. _ the 
door, and so sparred all those Welshmen out. 
An analogous tradition is known 
Provence. It w as versified a year or 
ago in an English magazine—I think, The 
Cornhill—and is told by — under the 
title of ‘Jarjaye au Paradis’ ir ‘ Mémoires 


in 


so 


et Récits,’ pp. 238-44. The aes of “ Les 
beeufs, les boeufs! Oh tiens! oh tiens! la 


caused the fortunate Tarasconais 
He 
Peter 


pique!” 
to forget his undeserved blessedness. 
rushed out of the door, which St. 
as quickly shut :— 

‘Eh! bien, Jarjaye, lui dit-il goguenard. 
comment te trouves-tu a cette heure e . 5 

‘Oh! n *importe, riposte Jarjaye. Si Gavait 

été les boeufs, je ne regretterais pas ma part de 
paradis. 

* Cela disant, 
dans l’abime.”’ 


il plonge, la téte la premiére, 


St. SwITHIN. 


NELSoN’s Corrin.—The Swiftsure, com- 
manded by Capt. Hallowell, had been left 
behind at Aboukir after the victory of the 
Nile, and the captain succeeded in obtaining 
possession of a portion of the mainmast of 
L’Orient, with other pieces of the wreck. 
He caused a coffin to be made on board the 
Swiftsure, every part of which was com- 
posed of the remains of the French Admiral’s 
ill-fated ship. 

On joining the Vanguard Capt. Hallo- 
well sent the coffin on board to Lord Nelson, 
with the following note, dated 23 May, 1799 : 

My Lorp,—Herewith I send you a coffin, made 
of a part of L’Orient’s mainmast, that, when 
you are tired of this life, you may be buried in 
one of your own trophies: but that that period 
may be far distant is the sincere wish of your 
obedient and much obliged servant, 

Bex. HALLOWELL. 
An almost unique gift from one friend to 
another, probably. Nelson received the 
present graciously, and, instead of ordering 
had 


it placed upright, with the lid on, close to the 
| after bulkhead of his cabin, and immediately 


God | 


behind the seat usually occupied by himself 


| when at dinner. 


there was in | 


A deep gloom overspread his mind at this 
time, as his letters show. Writing to Mr. 
Davison, he says: “‘I am ready to quit this 
world of trouble, and envy none, but the 
estate six feet by two.” Removed to the 


| Foudroyant when Nelson changed his flag- 


ship, the coffin for some days remained 


| upon the gratings of the quarter-deck, and 
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then, at the earnest request of his faithful 
servant Tom Allen, was consigned to the 
carpenter’s storeroom until the ship arrived 
in England. When Nelson lived in Half 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, its place was at 
the foot of Tom Allen’s bedstead. But 
when Allen’s wife, at Nelson’s express desire, 
came up from Burnham Thorpe to stay 
with him, she was so alarmed by it that she 
declared the room was haunted, and that 
she dared no longer sleep in it. 

With Nelson's consent Allen at length 
took the coffin to Banting in Brewer Street. 
and in due time it was used to enshrine the 
mortal remains of the hero of Trafalgar. 
Vide The United Service Journal, 1841, 
November, No. 156, p. 336. L. M. R. 

{The references in ‘N. & Q.’ to the story of 
Nelson’s coffin are to volumes so far back that we 
print our correspondent’s communication in full.] 


BAMPFYLDE AND BowLes.—I am indebted 
to the kindness of a Dublin friend for a 
sight of the seventeen sonnets of John 
Codington Bampfylde (1754-96). ** Bamp- 
fylde’s Sonnets,” Robert Southey — said, 
‘““are some of the most original in the 
language.”” Noteworthy are his poems 
‘Morning, ‘* Evening, ‘On Christmas,’ 
‘On a Wet Summer,’ and ‘ Country 
tirement.’ The finest sonnet in the collec- 
tion, in my opinion, is ‘To the Redbreast,’ 


2 
1e- 


which I venture to reproduce here, in order | 
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aided him, as she aided Bowles, whose 
sonnets, fourteen in number, were published 
by Mr. Cruttwell of Bath in very romantic 
circumstances, as he tells us himself in the 
ninth edition of his collected poems (1837). 
Bampfylde’s sonnets were published in 1778, 
| Bowles’s in 1789, and Coleridge’s thin 12mo 
/of ‘ Juvenile Poems’ saw the light in 1796, 
just seven years afterwards. We know 
from the ‘ Biographia Literaria,’ and from 
| the sonnet on the older bard beginning 
| My heart has thanked thee, Bowles! for those 
| soft strains 

Whose sadness soothes me like the murmuring 
| Of wild bees in the sunny showers of spring, 
|how much Coleridge considered himself 
|indebted to Bowles’s sonnets. I would 
| especially refer to ‘ Evening,’ * To the River 
| Itchin,’ ‘The Bells of Ostend ’—a master- 
piece—‘ Influence of Time on Grief,’ and 
‘Distant View of England from the Sea.’ 
Bowles was the greater poet: Bampfylde the 
greater artist. M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney 





“ Aso’? COINCIDENCE.—In The Devon and 
Exeter Gazette of 6 April appears an adver- 
tisement with a singular combination of the 
word “ash.” Mr. R. L. Ashton is advertised 
to sell 190 large ash trees near Ashbury 
| Station on the date named above! Surely 
the long arm of coincidence comes in here. 

ANDREW HOPE. 





to show that such a fine artist deserves to be | 


rescued from oblivion as quickly as possible. | 


Twenty years of his tragic lite he passed 
in an asyluin, and the efforts made on his 
behalf—and also on behalf of William Lisle 
Bowles (1776-1850), with whom he invites 
comparison—by Robert Southey will ever 
redound to the Laureate’s honour. 
To the Redbreast. 
When that the fields put on their gay attire, 
Thou silent sitt’st near brake or river’s brim, 
oe the gay thrush sings loud from covert 
dim ; 
But when pale winter lights the social fire, 
And meads with slime are sprent, and ways with 
mire, 
Thou charm’st 
hymn 
From battlement, or barn, or haystack trim ; 
And now not seldom tunest, as if for hire, 
Thy thrilling pipe to me, waiting to catch 
The pittance due to thy well-warbled song : 
Sweet bird! sing on: for oft near lonely hatch, 
Like thee, myself have pleased the rustic 
throng, 
And oft for entrance, ’neath the peaceful thatch, 
Full many a tale have told, and ditty long. 


Bampfylde lived in open intercourse with 
mother earth, and had learnt from her some 
of her rarest secrets; but fortune never 


us with thy soft and solemn 





“THE Goip Lion” IN LOMBARD STREET. 
|—In the will of Francis Barnham, gent.. 
idated 4 June, and proved 31 Dec., 1624 
(109 Byrde), is a reference which may 
deserve a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ The testator 
left to his daughter Hannah part of a house 
called ‘‘ the Gould Lion in Lumbart Street, 
London,” at that time in the tenure or 
occupation of Edward Bradbank, haber- 
dasher. Later on the testator refers to 
some property in George Alley, behind the 
said house, held by him of the Vintners’ 
Company at 16l. a year. According to 
Larwood’s ‘History of Signboards,’ the 
‘* Golden Lion’? may be said to head the 
list of what are, no doubt, heraldic signs— 
that is, of those where a lion is the charge ; 
but this house is not mentioned. Nor, on 
turning to the second edition of Boyne’s 
‘'Tradesmen’s Tokens, do we find any 
mention of it ; and it has no place in Philip 
Norman’s ‘ London Signs and Inscriptions.’ 


On 21 April, 1886, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price 
read a paper before the Institute of Bankers 
called ‘Some Account of Lombard Street, 

_its Early Goldsmiths, and the Signs of their 
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Houses. There was an interesting discussion | Vorrarre is ENcLAND.—Could you kindly 


afterwards. and the paper, with a plan and 
an appendix giving a chronological list of 
goldsmiths from 1434 to 1729, appeared in 
the Journal of the Institute, pt. v. vol. vii. 
It was republished in pamphlet form with 
the discussion omitted; and the matter 
appeared again—without the appendix—in | 
a handsome volume called ‘The Signs of 
Old Lombard Street.” Now, according to 
the plan, No. 85 is ‘* The Golden Lion,” | 
which it appears was sometimes called ‘‘ The 
White Lion”; but the situation, as denoted 
in the will. hardly agrees with the site of | 
85. as shown in the plan. A. RHODES. 


Oucries. 


Wer must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Earity Fountain Pens.—Fanny Burney 
wrote in her ‘ Diary,’ 18 Aug., 1789, “I 
took a fountain Pen and wrote my rough 
journal.” Can any reader give a descrip- 


tion of the kind of pen she must have used ? | 
The invention was by no means new, it } 


seems. The earliest quotation in the 
‘N.E.D.. s.v. ‘ Fountain,’ is from the year 
1823; but sv. ‘Pen’ the Dictionary quotes 





from 1710 M. Henry, ‘ Exp. Bible,’ Zech. iv. 2, 
“So that without any further Care they 
received Oil as fast as they wasted it (as in 
those which we call Fountain-Inkhorns, or 
Fountain Pens). Another quotation in the 
Dictionary (1750) says, ‘‘ The expeditious 
or Fountain Pen....is so contrived as to 
contain a great quantity of ink and let it 
flow by slow degrees.” But a few more par- 
ticulars would be weleome. 
L. R. M. StRAcHAN. 

Heidelberg. 

* BABBYLUBIE. —Can any of your readers 
give some derivation for the word ** Babby- 
lubie° It is a Pembrokeshire name for 
water-worn large stones found at the top 
of the high cliffs of carboniferous rocks, and | 


% 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


these are often used for decorative purposes, | 


as copings to high boundary walls near houses 
and cottages. 
Francis Lampton, Lieut.-Col. 


SNAKE Potson.—wWill any reader kindly 
tell me (1) the chemical formula for a snake 
poison—say that of the viper; and (2) 
whether such poison is now, or ever in any 
country has been, used as a medicine ? . 

RENIRA. 





print in‘ N. & Q. the following questions % 

1. Who is the author of the following 
lines, quoted by Voltaire (then living in 
England) in his letter to Thieriot of 27 May, 
1727 ?— 

To-morrow I will live, the fool does say. 

To-day ’s too late, the wise liv’d yesterday. 

2. Could any one give me the address of 
Mr. Henry Rutherford, to whom the late 
Prof. J. Churton Collins ** was indebted for 


'two hitherto unpublished letters of Voltaire 


written in England while he was at Wands- 
worth’? These letters were published by 
Prof. Collins in his ‘ Voltaire. Montesquieu, 
and Rousseau in England * (London. 1908). 

3. Being engaged in editing Voltaire’s 
correspondence during his stay in Eng- 
land (1726-8), I should welcome any infor- 
mation concerning unpublished letters of 
his. I should be especially glad to know 
whether a fragment of an English letter 
written by Voltaire to Thieriot, bearing the 


| date of 15 Oct., 1726, is still in existence. 


It is written on a sheet of quarto paper: 

the first page is blank, the others are num- 

bered 1, 2, and 3; the fragment terminates 

abruptly at the end of p.3 with the words, 

‘*T intend to send you two or three poems 

of Mr. Pope.” Lucien FOULET. 
16, Rue d’Assas, Paris VI. 


CamBpripcre Boatinc Sonc.—Could any 
reader give me the names of the author and 
composer (both undergraduates at the time) 
of ‘The Cambridge Boating Song’? The 
recitative Commences 

O, glorious Cam. 
The song commences 
Oh, when I was a ** fresher.” 
This was first given at a Footlights per- 
formance in 1883 (possibly 1882 or 1884). 

I should much like to see a copy of the 
song itself, of which only a few hundreds 
were printed at the time. W. A. B. 


r 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.-— 
A moth-eaten rag on a moth-eaten pole, 
It doesn’t look likely to stir a man’s soul. 
‘Tis the deeds that were done ‘neath the moth- 
eaten rag 
n the pole was a staff and the rag was a flag. 

(Rev.) S. SLADEN. 

63, Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 


Whe 


MILGROVE, 1731-1810.—He or she com- 
posed a tune, No. 196, * The English 
Hymnal.’ [ shall be much obliged if your 


readers can give me some particulars of the 
composer. 


M.A.Oxon,. 
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Porm: ‘THE BATTLE oF BRimpron. — 
During the labour riots which took place 
in the early part of the last century. owing 
to the introduction of machinery, a poem 


entitled ‘The Battle of Brimpton’ was com- | 


posed. It described a riot on the borders 
of Hants and Berks. I should be very glad 
if any of your readers could furnish me with 
the words of this, or tell me whether it is 
to be found in any book. 

JOHN HAUTENVILLE-COPE. 


BEAUCLERK Famity. (See 11 8. iv. 468.) 
-—According to the particulars in the burial 
entry at Neuenheim, Mary Beauclerk. wife 
of Count Francis Jenison-Walworth. and 
daughter of Topham Beauclerk and Lady 
Diana Spencer, died 23 July, 1851, aged 
84 years, 11 months, and 3 days, a widow, 
and was buried 28 July at Heidelberg. If 
we reckon from her age at death, she would 
have been born 20 August. 1766. I should 
be greatly interested if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could furnish the date and place of her 
baptism. Leo C. 


Mrs. Eriza Fay.—Is anything known 
of the early history and parentage of this 
lady ?. She was author of ‘ Original Letters 
from India,’ published in 1817, and was the 
wife of Mr. Anthony Fay, a barrister, with 
whom she eventually quarrelled. She first 
came to India as a married woman in 1779, 
and previous to this year nothing seems to 
be known of her. After many vicissitudes 
she died in Caleutta in September, 1816. 

1. Et 


oe 


6, Belvedere Lane, Alipore, Calcutta. 


“MarcuInG REGIMENT.” — Much un- 
certainty exists even to-day as to what this 
term really meant. The novelists before 
Dickens and Thackeray often wrote of “ the 
cornet of a marching regiment,” implying 
the lowest round of the military ladder. 
A clergyman preaching at Woolwich said 
he was * bred up in a marching regiment,” 
and amplifies this in a note by adding: 
‘The Fifteenth (or King’s) Light Dragoons 
(Hussars)*’ (Henslowe, 
&e., pp. 57-8). The ‘N.E.D.’ contains an 
explanation from Capt. C. James's ‘ Military 
Dictionary.’ A. RHODES. 
CANONBURY.—What 


Poet's Roap, 
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| any information about him. 
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‘Eight Sermons,’ | 
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Pike oF MAxkkKET HarsoroucH. — In- 
|formation wanted relating to a family of 
|this name living there at the end of the 
| eighteenth century. W. Carter. 





INFORMATION WANTED.— 


1. CatHrow Disney Disney, born 1 July, 
1810, was admitted to Westminster School 
I should be glad to have 
He was prob- 
y related to James Cathrow Disney 
(formerly James Cathrow), Somerset Herald. 


2, ALEXANDER GARDEN, M.D., F.R.S.— 
The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xx. 407, says that he married 
in 1755. Whom did he marry ? 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


3. JOHN Kipp.—What was his mother’s 
Christian name? When and whom did 
he marry? The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxi. 92, only 
says that he “ married Miss Savery, daughter 
of the chaplain of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
who survived him.” 


4. HENRY SEYMOUR. — According to the 
aceount in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ li. 323, he is said 
to have died in 1805. Can any correspondent 
give me the exact date of his death ? When, 
in 1773, did he marry his second wife ? 


G. F. R. B. 


Rotto GILLespir.—Has a life of the 
famous Ulster soldier ever been published, or 
can your readers give information of his 
career ? Where is he buried ? 

Wittiam MaAcArtuour. 

Dublin. 

[Buried at Meerut. A Memoir of Gillespie was 
published in 1816. A long account of him is in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ where numerous authorities are supplied.] 


Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT: ‘APPEAL TO 
THE MEN OF ENGLAND.’—I shall be glad of 
information as to whether Mary Wollstone- 
craft wrote both ‘The Rights of Woman’ 
and ‘ An Appeal to the Men of England on 
3ehalf of Women.’ I have copies of both 
(first editions), but the ‘ Appeal’ is anony- 
mous, while the style of writing and the pur- 
pose are identical in both books. 

JOHN R. CLayTon. 





Missinc Worps WANTED.—Can any of 
your readers give me the last line of the 


| following old distich ?— 


1S | 


° ° | 
the reason for naming this thoroughfare | 


Poet’s Road? Edgar Allan Poe resided in 
Stoke Newington. I know of no other poet 
in the neighbourhood. 

M. L. R. Bresvar, 


| 
| 
| 


Goliath of Gath 

For himself made a path 
To walk in his glory alone ; 
But David the lad 

With a countenance glad 
Sa ade eden a eee eee stone. 


BE. M. 8. 
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Counts oF Gorpon.—l. Genealogy.— 

C. A. Gordon, in his ‘ Concise History of the 

Gordons,’ gives a circumstantial account of 
the Counts of Gordon, descended from the 
third Earl of Huntly. It is, however, very 
tantalizing. Can any one tell me of another 
genealogy of them ? 

2. T he Barony of Franker.—C. A. Gordon 
in his ‘History’ also says that Armand 
James Gordon’ was created a Count and 
Governor of Guise by Louis XIV.  ‘‘ He 
was also created by King James II. of Eng- 
land Lord James Gordon, Baron of Franker, 
peer of Scotland’ (p. 127). The preamble 
of the patent, dated Dublin, 15 April, 1690 
(Pp. 129), says :— 

‘When Our affairs required him in Ireland to 

extinguish the flame of civil war....he has 
suffered himself to be withdrawn from ‘his places 
in France.” 
What is known of this peerage? The 
Marquis de Ruvigny does not note it in his 
‘ Jacobite Peerage.’ J. M. Buxiocs. 

123, Pall Mall. 


Locic.—I should be glad of the exact 
reference to Cyrus, the two boys, and the 
two overcoats. 

Also where, in Archbishop Whately’s 
writings, can I find the undermentioned ?— 

‘It is [quoth his Grace] as much as to say that 
if my aunt were a man he would be my uncle.’ 


Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 





** TELLING ’? NuMBERS.—A friend submits | 
the following question, upon which I shall | 
be glad if light can be thrown by readers of | 
iN. & Q 

Is there any evidence to prove the con- 
nexion between an old Westmoreland shep- 
herd’s ‘telling’ numbers, which include 
(8) Hevera, (9) Devera, (10) Dick, and the 
children’s nonsense rime beginning 

Hickory, Dichkory, Dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock, &c. ? 
If these three words really represent 8, 9, 
and 10, their use would be appropriate to a | 
clock, and so raise them somewhat from the 
region of an otherwise meaningless jingle. 
Joun T. Paar. 





‘Twice A Traitor.’ (See 11S. iv. 533.)— 
Who is the publisher of this novel ? 
WyckHam. 


ALMANACS IN DrALect.—Yorkshire is, per- 
haps, the only county in which almanacs 
are issued in the local dialect. or rather, it | 
would be better to say, the local folk- | 


speech. I think the only two which are | 
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written wholly by Mr. John Hartley, and 
‘ The Bairnsla Foak’s Annual,’ with the 


'second title ‘Pogmoor Olmenack.’ Both 


are racy publications. I do not know when 
either was started. 

Another similar Yorkshire publication 
was ‘The Shevvild Chap’s Annual.’ The 
copy I have i is for the year 1836. It has an 
over-title ‘A Christmas Present,’ but con- 
tains little about that festive season. It 
was published by Saxton & Chaloner, High 
Street, Sheffield. I shall be glad to know 
how many times it appeared ‘and the year 
of its first issue, which I believe to have 
been 1835. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


GRANT OF DuTHIL: MILLER OF ROTTER- 
pAM.—I shall be glad to be directed to any 
information concerning :— 

1. Mrs. Grant of Duthil. who was a sister 
of that Sir Neil Campbell who accompanied 
Napoleon to Elba, and was the authoress of 
‘Popular Models’ and ‘ Intellectual Educa- 
tion.’ 

2. Rev. Eben. Miller, who in 1843 pub- 
lished a volume called ‘ The Voice of C hrist 
to the Church.’ He is designated ‘of 
Rotterdam.” W. J. C. 


THE BARNARDS OF PIRTON, OXFORD.— 
The arms and pedigree of the above family 
are recorded in the Heralds’ Visitations. 
Will some reader kindly give me information 
concerning their descendants? Does the 
family still exist ? H. C. B. 


‘THE GENTILE PowERs,’ by Capt. Charles 
Orde Browne, Royal Artillery, published 
in 1882. Information is asked for concerning 
this book. It is not in the British Museum 
Library. H. LEs.ie. 


SYVETARE, SYVEKAR.—What is the origin 
of this surname ? 
M. DorMeER HARRIS. 


MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW : MEDAL. 
—I should be glad to know if there was a 
medal struck to commemorate this ; and, if 


| so, by whom it was issued. 8. C. 


[The article on ‘ St. Bartholomew, Massacre of,’ 
vol. xxiii, p. 1017 of the latest edition of * The 


E ne ay eee > ~r ype ends with the words : 


* Pope Gregory XIII. commanded bonfires to be 


| lighted and a medal to be struck.” Three recent 


works are cited in the bibliography appended. 
At 9 S. xii. 282, in the final contribution of a 
discussion on ‘The Pope and the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew,’ the late Mr. KE. YARDLEY 
quoted from Voltaire’s * Histoire du Parlement 
de Paris’ the following sentence: ‘‘ On frappa 
des médailles sur cet événement (jen ai eu une 


still published are ‘The Clock Almanack, | entre les mains).’’] 











QO — —™ Ly, 
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Replies. 


RELICS OF LONDON’S PAST: 
THE CHINESE BRIDGE AND PAGODA. 
(11 S. v. 270.) 


THE pagoda and the Chinese bridge on which 
it stood were erected in St. James’s Park 
for the (so-called) ** Grand Jubilee ” in the 
parks on 1 Aug., 1814, in celebration of 
the return of peace. Towards the end of 
the display of fireworks the illuminated 
pagoda caught fire, and the upper stories 
were burnt. ‘Two persons were killed. The 
ruins of the pagoda were taken down soon 
afterwards, but the bridge remained. ‘* Be- 
coming unsafe, it was taken down in 1820, 
to the great inconvenience of the inhabitants 
of Westminster.”” See ‘ Leigh’s New Picture 
of London,’ new edition, 1823, p. 216; 
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| In the print to which I have referred is a 
| pink balloon, with three blue bands, sailing 
above the bridge. In the basket is a man 


throwing papers. out. According to 
Toone, “the ascent of Mr. Sadler, in a 


magnificent balloon, added to the interest of 
the day.” 

On the same plate paper is a picture of 
‘The Temple of Concord, erected for the 
Celebration of Peace, on the Ist of Augt.. 
1814,” ‘‘ J. Pass se.’ This was in the Green 
Park. The plate paper is headed ** London 
Plate vii. s.” I should like to know from 
what book it has been taken. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


I have a most curious contemporary print 
representing ‘The Chinese Bridge and 
Pagoda with the Tents in St. James’s Park, 
all erected over the canal in honour of the 
Peace of 1814. It is certainly a gay scene, 
but how the large pleasure- boats, each 





‘The Original Picture of London,’ 24th ed., 
re-edited by J. Britton, 1826, p. 160; 
W. Toone’s ‘ Chronological Historian,’ 1826 ; 
Jacob Larwood’s ‘Story of the London 
Parks,’ circa 1872, p. 481 et seg. Larwood 
(z.e., LL. R. Sadler) gives a good many details, 
but is not apparently very precise. He! 
describes the bridge as ‘‘ a wooden attempt 
at a Venetian Rialto Bridge.”’ and says that 
“by the side of it a bright yellow and blue 
wooden pagoda reared its many storied 
height.’ 

Toone, writing in or before 1826, says :— 

“* 4 Chinese bridge was thrown over the canal 
in St. James’s park, upon the centre of which was 
erected a lofty pagoda, decorated with pillars 
and boxes for the exhibition of fire works.’’ 

I have a coloured print, published 10 Nov., | 
1814, by G. Jones, showing what is evidently 
meant for a Chinese bridge, with an eight- | 
storied pagoda standingon the middle. The) 
bridge and pagoda are yellow, excepting for 
the roofs and eaves, which are blue. The 
print is entitled ‘ Chinese Pagoda and Bridge | 
in St. James’s Park.’ 

Larwood says that the bridge remained 
open for public use till 1827, whereas Leigh 
and Britton, publishing their books in 1823 | 
and 1826 respectively, both say that it was 
taken down in 1820. 

Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ Handbook of 
London.’ new edition, 1850, p. 261, says 





that the bridge ‘ was taken down about | 


1825.” 

As to the question by whom it was erected, 
Larwood quotes a saying, attributed to 
Canova, in which “the trumpery Chinese | 
bridge in St. James’s Park ”’ is mentioned 
as “the production of the Government.” 


containing six or more persons, managed 
to get about without colliding with 
each other is a wonder. The print 
represents : (a) the Chinese Bridge, (6) the 
Pagoda, (c) ‘Tents for refreshments, 
(d) the Canal. (ec) the Queen’s Palace, and 
(f) Mr. Sadler ascending with his balloon 
from the lawn opposite the Queen’s Palace. 
This was on the occasion of the visit of the 
Allied Sovereigns in the above year. The 
grand féte took place on 1 Aug., and the 


| public were informed that 


“a beautiful Chinese bridge had been thrown 
over the canal, upon the centre of which had 
been constructed an elegant and lofty pagoda 
consisting of seven pyramidal stories. The 
pagoda was illuminated with gas lights ; and bril- 
liant fireworks, both fixed and missile, were dis- 
played from every division of the lofty structure, 
while copious and splendid girandoles of rockets 
were occasionally displayed from the summit, 
and from other parts of this towering edifice, 
so covered with squibs, Roman candles, and 
pots de brin, as to become in appearance one 
column of brilliant fire-——smaller temples and 
columns on the bridge were vividly illuminated, 
and fixed fireworks of different devices on the 
balustrade of the bridge contributed to heighten 
the general effect.” 

It is not surprising to read that the fireworks 
set light to the structure and burnt its three 
i upper stories. 


The Covent Garden sundial, consisting of a 
column supported by a pedestal surrounded 
by marble steps and supporting a square 
stone, three sides of which served as dials, 
was erected, as the inscription indicated, in 
1668, and removed in 1790. It does not 
appear what became of it. ‘Old and New 
London’ has a quotation from a brochure 
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entitled ‘ The Humours of Covent Garden.’ | seems to me to be superior to the one I have 


published in 1738 :— 

High in the midst of this most happy lind 

A well-built marble pyramid does stand, 

By which spectators know the time o° th’ day 

From beams reflecting of the solar ray ; ; 

Its basis with ascending steps is grac’d, 

Around whose area cleanly matrons plae’d 

Vend their most wholesome food, by Nature good, 

To cheer the spirits and enrich the blood. 

According to the Catalogue (Part II.. 

1868) of the engravings, &c., in the posses- | 

sion of the Corporation of London, there | 

is in the Library a view of Mast House, | 

Blackwall. 1814, Ovenden del., Cooke sculp. | 
J. Ho~pEN MacMIcHAEL. | 


The pagoda in St. James’s Park was 
almost certainly from the design of Sir 
William Chambers. in the reign of George IT., 
when examples of foreign—and in particular 
Oriental—architecture were erected for public 
admiration in the royal parks. In Bird- 
cage Walk the armoury of the Brigade of 
Guards also was outwardly built after the 
Chinese fashion. The pagoda, which figures, 
if I mistake not, in a picture of Hogarth’s, 
was probably removed to Kew Gardens, 


where was already a fairly cosmopolitan | 


collection of architectural monstrosities— | 


an Alhambra, a mosque, a Gothic cat hedral— | 


but the pagoda alone remains. The ‘ Picture 
of London’ for 1815 describes the Kew 
pagoda thus :— 

“In an open space in the middle of the Wilder- 
ness, stands a superb and very remarkable build- 
ing, called the Great Chinese Pagoda. The design 
1s in imitation of the Chinese Taa. It is octagonal, 
and consists of ten stories, being 168 feet in height, 
and commanding a most enchanting prospect over 
the Paradise of England. The room on the lower 
story is 26 feet in diameter and 18 feet high: 
and that on the tenth story is 17 feet in diameter 
and 17 feet high. Round each story is a gallery 
inclosed bya rail, with a series of projecting roofs, 
after the Chinese manner. The staircase is in 
the centre of the building.” 

2 R. A. H. UNTHANK. 

27. Paulett Road, Camberwell. 

Miss Buss AND Miss BEALE (11 S. v. 291). 
—The little poem to which HYLLara seems to 
me to refer was repeated to me by Mr. D. R. 
Fearon when he was Secretary to the 
Charity Commissioners, that is. between 
1886 and 1900. The form in which it 
reached me was :-— 

O Miss Buss and O Miss Beale, 
Never Cupid’s darts you feel, 
Not like any one of us, 

O Miss Beale and O Miss Buss. 


In oral transmission it has been variously 
modified, but of the different versions none 





| 
| 





eiven. I have never heard it extended to 
more than four lines. 
JoHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen's College, Oxford, 


In reply to Hytiara regarding a dialogue 
between Miss Buss (my sister) and Miss 
Beale, I may say that I do not know of it. 
Perhaps the following extract from Miss 
3uss’s biography may be what HyYLLARA 
seeks :— 

**Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts do not feel ; 
They are not like us, 

Miss Beale and Miss Buss. 

‘This has been attributed either to a master 
of Clifton or to a boy of Cheltenham College. 
They were not written by one of Miss Buss’s 
yupils, nor were they ever (as reported) found on 
the blackboard of any class-room in the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls.” 

It was said, however, that Miss Beale, on 
reading the first two lines on a blackboard 
at Cheltenham, remarked: ‘‘ We have not 
the time, my dears.” Octavius Buss. 


The following version is all that I have 
heard frequently quoted in Cheltenham. 
It takes its origin from the strict rule of Miss 
Beale that no young lady under her charge 
carry on a secret correspondence with one 
of the opposite sex. This rule was once 
disobeyed, and the offender expelled from 
the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, in con- 
sequence, whereupon some sympathetic 
schoolgirl or other composed these comments 
on the famous Dorothea Beale and her 
friend Miss Buss of North London :— 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 

Cupid’s darts do not feel. 

How different to us 

Are Miss Beale and Miss Buss! 
I doubt if any longer version could improve 
the pungency of this given above, or that 
it ever existed. WittiaAmM MERCER. 


The story is that the following lines were 
found in the desk of one of the Ladies’ 
College pupils :-— 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts never feel. 
Unlike most of us 

Are Miss Beale and Miss Buss. 

The late Miss Beale was a noble-minded 
woman, above vanity, with a fine sense of 
humour. and most motherly in her love for 
her pupils. She is said to have enjoyed the 
joke, and often related it to her friends. 

SYDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 

(W. H. Peer, H.W. H., HW. K. St. J.S., H. i. S., 
C.S. J., and several other correspondents, also 
thanked for replies.] 
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THoMAS TANNER, BisHop OF St. ASAPH 
(11 S. v. 149, 238).—As a direct descendant 
of the Rey. John Tanner, brother to the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, I am able to add a 
little to the information given by Mr. R. 
FREEMAN BULLEN at the latter reference in 
reply to L. E. T.’s inquiry at the former. | 

The Rev. Thomas Tanner. Vicar of Market 
Lavington, Wilts. in 1671. was born circa 
1640. He married, as his first wife, 20 April, 
1673, Sarah, daughter of —— Willoughby. 
She died 1711. and the Rev. Thomas in 
1718. 

By his first wife the Rev. Thomas Tanner | 
had issue, viz. :— 

1. The Rt. Rev. Thomas Tanner, D.D.., anti- 
quary. Consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph 
23) January, 1731/2. Born at Market 
Lavington 25 January. 1673/4. Died at 
Christchurch, Oxford, 14 December, 1735. 
aged 61. Buried in the nave of the Cathe- 
dral on 26 idem. ‘The Bishop married first, 
in 1701, Rose, eldest daughter of John Moore, 
Bishop of Norwich, and afterwards of 
Ely. She died 15 March, 1706, aged 25, 
and was buried in the Bishop's Chapel, 
Norwich Cathedral. By his wife Rose the 
Bishop had an only daughter, Dorothy 
Tanner, who died 17 February. 1703/4, 
aged 14 months. 

The Bishop married, secondly, Frances, 
daughter of Jacob Preston, citizen of London, 
but of a Norfolk family. She died 11 June, 
1718, aged 40, and was buried in the same 
chapel. By his second wife the Bishop had 
three children :— 

(a) The Rev. Thomas Tanner, to whom 
his uncle, the Rev. John Tanner, was 
guardian. Besides being Prebendary of 
Canterbury and Rector of Hadleigh, he was 
Rector of Monks Eleigh, Suffolk; of St. 
Edmund the King, London ; and of ‘‘ Mest- 
ham in Surry.” His marriage took place in 
January, 1742/3. 

(6) A daughter, buried 11 February, 
1714/15, aged 16 months. ok 








(c) Elizabeth, died 12 September. 1715, | 
aged 15 days. 

The Bishop married thirdly, in May. 1735, 
Elizabeth Scottowe of Thorpe, an heiress. | 
She was the great-granddaughter of John | 
Mann, sometime Mayor of Norwich and | 
High Sheriff of Norfolk, and granddaughter of | 
Christopher Coulson of Ayton (by Eliza- 
beth Mann, who died 29 January. 1732. | 
aged 88). On the death of the Bishop, 
Elizabeth married Robert  Britiffe. late 
Recorder of Norwich and M.P. for that city. 
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and died 1 May, 1771, aged 77. The Bishop, 
I believe, had no issue by his third wife. 

2. The Rev. William Tanner, Vicar of 
Girston, Norfolk, 1713, Rector of Reddenhall, 
1718, and of Topcroft 1723 till his death. 


| He married, 10 April, 1721, Matilda, daughter 


of —— Pake, but I have no record of any 
issue. 

3. The Rey. John Tanner, my great-great- 
oreat - great - great - grandfather, A.M. of 
Queen's College, Oxford, and Vicar of Lowes- 
toft and Kissingland from 1708 to his 
death on 22 December, 1759. His marriage, 
which took place on 20 January, 1711/12, is 
recorded in the church register as follows : 

* July 27, 1712.—John Tanner, Vicar of this 
parish, and Mrs. Mary Knight of this parish, being 
both single persons, were married January 20 
by John [this is an error for Thomas] Tanner, D.D., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Norwich.” 
Elsewhere she is described as Mary Knight of 
St. Margaret’s, Lowestoft. The date of the 
death of the Rev. John Tanner's wife. 
according to the record before me, was 
30 November, and not 28 November, 1744. 

The only issue of this marriage was a 
daughter, Elizabeth Tanner, who died ante 
1740/41. She married John Church, musician, 
born cir. 1675, died 6 January, 1740/41, and 
buried 10 January in the south cloister of 
Westminster Abbey. His will was dated 
3 July, 1734, proved 13 January, 1740/41. 
and by it he gave his property equally 
between his two surviving sons, the Rev. 
John Church and the Rey. Ralph Church, 
four other children and his wife having 
predeceased him. 

Both the Rev. John and the Rev. Ralph 
Church married and had issue, and many 
of the latter’s descendants are alive at the 
present day. 

4. Joseph Tanner, of whom I have no 
information. 

5. Benjamin Tanner, concerning whom 


| Mr. Freeman Butien has supplied all the 


| particulars I possess. 
(6) Sara Tanner, married —— Barnes. 
(7) Grace Tanner, married —— Symonds, 


One of these was a widow in 1718, because 


| between his second and third marriages the 


Bishop had a widowed sister residing with 
him. 

The Church and Tanner arms are recorded 
thus: Argent, a fesse engrailed between 
three greyhounds’ heads erased sable, col- 
lared or, studded gu.. on the fesse three 
trefoils or, for Church; on same arms an 
escutcheon of pretence, Arg., on a chief 
sable, three Moors or, for Tanner. 
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A seal bearing these arms, which belonged 
to John Church, descended to my father, 
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who by his will bequeathed it to a younger 


brother of mine. 

The arms borne by the Bishop and _ his 
brothers were Arg., three blackamoors’ 
heads cooped proper, filleted gu. 

There was a Rt. Rev. John Tanner, twenty- 
fifth Bishop of Derry, 1613, who 
14 October, 1615. 

IT should be grateful if any of your readers 
could inform me _ whether this 
was an ancestor of the Rev. Thomas Tanner, 
father of the Bishop of St. Asaph, and, if 


died | 


he was, for any particulars of the intervening | 


links they can supply. 
Francis H. REtTON. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


STEPHEN GRELLET (11 8S. v. 289).—This 
was Etienne de Grellet, afterwards Stephen 
Grellet (see infra), born at Limoges, 2 Novem- 
ber, 1773. He was the fifth child of Gabriel 
Mare Antoine de Grellet and of his wife 
Susanne de Senamand. Etienne’s father 
was the owner of a large porcelain factory 
at Limoges, and proprietor of ironworks 
as well. He was for a time comptroller of 
the mint in France, and one of the household 
of Louis XVI. His ancestors had lived for 
generations at Limoges. They were Catho- 


lics; but, when a young man, Etienne de | 
under | 


Grellet visited America and came 
Evangelical influences. After reading Wil- 
liam Penn’s ‘No Cross, No Crown,’ he 
joined the Quakers or Friends. It was 
then that he changed his name to Stephen 
Grellet. 
daughter of Isaac and Rachel Collins of 
New York. He died in the autumn of 1855. 

Grellet travelled very extensively, and 
always on religious enterprises. He visited 
England and Russia, Turkey, Greece, and 
the Scandinavian countries. One of his 
ambitions was to “convert Napoleon.” 
There are two biographies of Grellet, the 
better being “Memoirs of the Life and 
Gospel Labours of Stephen Grellet. Edited 
by Benjamin Seebohm [with a portrait], 
2 vols. A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate 
Street Without,” 8vo, 1860, reprinted 1861 
and 1862: the other is William Guest’s 
‘Stephen Grellet, Hodder & Stoughton, 1880. 
Several articles upon Grellet’s life and work 
have appeared inreviews and magazines. As 
far as I am _ aware, he himself published 
nothing from his own pen. 

A. L. HumMpPHREys, 
187, Piccadilly, W. 
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Etienne de Grellet du Mabillier, born in 
Limoges on 2 November, 1773, belonged to 
a family which ranked high among the 
nobility of the province. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution he joined the Royalist 
army in Germany. Falling into the hands 
of the Republicans, he was ordered for execu- 
tion, but managed to escape and find a 
refuge in Holland. In 1793 he proceeded to 
Demerara, whence, in 1795, he moved to the 
United States. There he turned Quaker, 


prelate |and adopted the simplified name under 
c 41 . . 
‘which he is now generally remembered 


He died on 16 November, 1855, after long 

and arduous exertions for the evangeliza- 

tion of the world. His biography (‘ Memoirs 

of the Life and Gospel Labours of Stephen 

Grellet,’ edited by Benjamin Seebohm) was 

published in 1860. Davip SALMON. 
Swansea. 


Foriorn Hope at Bapagsos (118. v. 288). 
—The dispatch of the Earl of Wellington of 
7 April, 1812, which is set out at length in 
‘Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington,’ 
vol. ix. p. 36, and in ‘ The Annual Register ’ 
of that year, ‘ Appendix to Chronicle,’ p. 207, 
will give Y. T. all the information he wants 
about the capture of the place by storm. 
‘The names of those officers who led, or 
took part in, desperate assaults on the 
town ”’ are, of course, given. 

Harry B. PoLanpn. 

Inner Temple. 


There is an account of the storming of 


|Badajos in Sir Richard Levinge’s ‘ His- 


In 1804 he married Rebecea Collins, | 


torical Records of the 43rd Light Infantry.’ 
The storming party from that regiment 
was commanded by Capt. Fergusson, after- 
wards General Sir James Fergusson, G.C.B.. 
with whom were Lieuts. Duncan Campbell 
and Alexander Steel. The Forlorn Hope 
was led by Lieut. Horatio Harvest, who was 
killed in the attack. Sir Richard states 
that six English generals—Picton, Colville, 
Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, and Walker— 
besides almost every officer commanding a 
regiment, and more than 300 others, were 
killed in this assault. 
H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

In answer to the inquiry of Y. T. ve the 
officers who were present at Badajos, I am 
pleased to give the name of my husband’s 
grandfather, Capt. Thomas Milward Oliver, 
son of Edward Oliver of Wollescote Hall, 
Worcestershire, and a descendant of the Lord 
Walter Hungerford who accompanied King 
Henry V. to France, and was present at the 


_battle of Agincourt. 
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Capt. Oliver (then lieutenant) of the 
38th Regiment served throughout the Pen- 
insular War, and was wounded on more 
than one occasion, once whilst carrying the 
colours at the battle of Salamanca. He was 


engaged at the storming of Badajos, Tala- | 


vera, and other places. Letters written by 
fim from the seat of war are still in existence, 
including one written on the eve of Sala- 
manca. ELSIE OLIVER. 

15, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 

Lieut.-Col. A. Pollock, in *‘ Badajoz and 
some Family Matters’ (Cornhill Magazine, 
April), mentions Major Wilson of the 43rd 
Light Infantry as having rushed the breach 
of San Roque on the night of 6 April, 1812. 
Both of Col. Pollock’s grandfathers were 
wounded in the assault on the _ breaches. 
The whole article would interest Y. T. 

Roy PIKe. 


Col. Henry Ridge commanded the Fighting 
Fifth at Badajos, and was killed there. 
See Napier’s * Peninsular War.’ 

ErRNeEstT F. Row. 

Docs IN CHURCHES (11 S. v. 209, 294).— 
Fifty years ago it was a very common 
practice for those who went to chuech to 
take their dog with them. Two ladies 
who were sisters had a little black dog, 
which they valued very much. They lived 
in a small village about three miles west of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. The dog never failed 
to accompany them. For the dog’s use 
they had supplied themselves with a very 
narrow pew adjoining their larger one, 
the 
interesting companion. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

A large board across the inside of the 
porch of St. Walburge’s Church at Bruges 
has *“* Honden buiten ” painted on it, with 


chapter and verse of the Scriptures showing | 


where it occurs. It means, of course, 
literally ‘“‘ dogs without.” though that 
church is the one in the town where they 
most frequently slip in with people who are 
not their owners. 

JoHn A. RANDOLPH. 


FINES AS CHRISTIAN NAME (11 8S. v. 49, 
139).—Mr. 'T. W. Hatt asks if it is peculiar 
to Quakers. “ Fiennes” was probably the 
of it. the writer 


origin Fynes Moryson, 
of the well-known ‘Itinerary.’ was born 
in 1566 in Lincolnshire. Parents have fre- 


quently named their children from the 
patronymic of a friend they wish to remem- 
ber, sometimes after their own patronymic, 


former being devoted solely to their | 


| Hence in the register of St. Martin-in-the- 

Fields the name may be found ‘* Finetta 
| Finet”’; and I once lunched with “ Miss 
| Jonesa Jones.”’ We cannot say a Christian 
| name is peculiar to any class. In Warwick- 
|shire registers I have frequently found 
| Israel as a girl’s name; once J found 
| Lucy as a boy’s name, but it was taken 
| from that patronymic. I have found Venus 


;}aS @ man’s name in the Record Office, 
land I once knew a Scotchman called 


| Zerubbabel. Parents seem to have no fear 
of making their children’s names handles to 
| hang jokes on. C. C. STOPES. 


| CONSTABLES’ Staves (11 8S. v. 288).— 
|I have a somewhat similar staff of later 
date (1843). The royal arms are in red, 
gold, and green (for blue), ensigned by the 
crown imperial, and surrounded by the 
Garter motto. Immediately beneath the 
achievement is ‘* Dieu et Mon Droit,” 
black on white. The date, gold on red, is 
at the head of the staff; ‘* V.R.” in gold on 
either side of the crown; and beneath the 
second motto the word “ Sidbury” (a 
village in S.E. Devon), gold on red. 
A. R. Bay ey. 





I have a staff which is decorated in a 
somewhat similar way, but it is much older 
than that which Mr. CAMPBELL Lock holds. 
Mine is painted in red and gold. Nearly 
6 in. from the top is a large crown bearing 
two smaller crowns. Just above the 
; second band of the crown, which is in gold 
with ornaments in red, is a Maltese cross. 
Above it is an open book or scroll; on the top 
of this is an orb, and resting on the orb a 
second Maltese cross. Below the cross, in 
gold and red, is “G.R.,”* and underneath the 
; word ‘* Worksop,” the letters shaded in red. 
| Its age and history are not known, but it 
| belongs to the days of the first George. It 
is somewhat the worse for its age, though 
the painting still shows bright. It is about 
15 in. long and 4 in. in circumference. There 
is no hand-grip; it is the same thickness 
from end to end, and is worm-eaten to a 
| considerable extent. As it is not a fear- 
inspiring weapon to look at, it was perhaps 
used as an ornamental sign of authority. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 

TosBacconists’ HiGHLANDERS (Ll S. v. 
130, 296).—Is not the reason this: that 
tobacconists were vendors of snuff, when 


that titillant was in vogue, and Highlanders 
| were supposed to be, perhaps were, par 
j excellence snuft-takers ? The figures served 
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the same purpose then in their way as | 


mannequins, barbers’ poles. pawnbrokers’ 
three balls. &e. 

I have dim idea that the late Sir 
Walter Besant was interested in the subject, 
and collected instances of the survival of 
these figures. but I can remember no details. 

H. K. St. J. 8 


a 


THomAS GOWER TEMP. HENRY V. (II S. 


iv. 528; v. 173). — Willingworth is the 
Elizabethan spelling of Kenilworth, and 


the name by which it is still called by a few | 


old people. F. O. A. 

THE BATHEASTON VASE AND THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES (11 8S. v. 245).—I have read with 
interest Mr. Cortitison- Moriey’s note on 
what he calls an “ Etruscan” vase. as it 
concerns an object of beauty in the 
Victoria Park at Bath whose history I wrote 
in The Magazine of Art for April, 1895. 
My article was illustrated by a lovely photo- 
graph taken by Perren of Bath. 

The vase was excavated in 1769 from 
Cicero's Villa at Tusculum, near Frascati, 
Rome, and brought to Bath by Lady Miller, 
who wrote a pleasing journal of her Italian 
travels, all too harshly criticized by Horace 
Walpole for some trivial demerits. She 
used the vase for the purpose indicated by 
your correspondent: “vers de société,” 
* bouts rimés,” &e., were placed within it. 
and drawn out by some fair “ priestess ”’ 
appointed to the function. The successful 
authors were called upon to recite their 
strains, and presented by Lady Miller with 
crowns of myrtle. 

T spoke of humorous allusions in Horace 
Walpole’s ‘Letters’ and Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson’ to these verses, which were 
printed and published in 1770. 

The bluestocking Lady Miller died in 1781. 
aged only 41 years, and lies buried under a 
white fmarble monument in Bath Abbey, 
near the altar. ; 

Contributors to this “sacred” urn 
were Lord Palmerston (not our ‘ Pam ”’), 
Miss Seward, Anstey, Dr. Graves, David 
Garrick, and other celebrities. 

Carved in stone, this old Roman urn, with 
its handles of twisted snakes, should endure 
for ages yet to come. 
are time- and weather-worn, but a winged 
boy carrying a cup is Jess mutilated than the 
four or five others inrelief. A large acanthus 
adorns nearly half of the surface, and the 
neck is surrounded by a chain of trefoil. 
Below is a cable pattern, all in excellent 
preservation. 


Royal | 
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Mr. COLLISON - MORLEY'S reference to the 
“Arcadian Academy,’ as giving Lady 
Miller the idea of the rival poetical com- 
petitions, I leave to others who have studied 


ieloser than I ‘the wisdom and morality 


\ 





The human figures | 


| Street, is Montague Street. 


of these artificial 


guardian.” 


shepherds and _ their 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


THE STONE’s Enp. BorowGH (118. v. 289). 
—The term Stones End is not uncommon ; it 
occurs in several places in England, and 
may be classed as descriptive, like Ringsend 
in Dublin. Boundaries were generally 
marked by stones. and a line of stones 
generally Jed up to a boundary. I believe 
the Southwark stones ended opposite the 
old police station in Blackman Street. 
The Kent, Surrey, and Sussex road used to 
be measured from London Bridge. Stones 
End was sometimes described in Acts of 
Parliament as in Blackman Street or in 
Kent Street. It was the starting - place 
mentioned in several Turnpike Road Acts, 
either for amending or repairing roads. 
Thus in 42 Geo. IIT. cap. 63 (1802), allusion 
is made to a previous Act, on the same 
subject. for repairing roads from Stones End 
in Kent Street, in the parish of St. George's, 
Southwark, to Dartford; and thesame term 
used in 7 Geo. IV. cap. 125; but in 
58 Geo. ILL. cap. 76, we have Stone’s End 
in Blackman Street, in the Borough of South- 
wark, A. RHODES. 


Is 


This was situated near the King’s Bench 
Prison, and the name would be expressive 
as being the first and last milestone whence 
the turnpike road between Portsmouth and 
London was measured, and the only one 
so measured. Haroup MALeET, Col. 


In the seventeenth edition of ‘ Paterson’s 
Roads’ (1824) it is stated that ‘‘ the Ports- 
mouth Road and those branching from it 
are measured from the Stones’ [sic] End in 
the Borough, near the King’s Bench, accord- 
ing to the milestones.” The distance from 
the Stones’ End in the Borough to Vauxhall 


Turnpike Gate is given as Im. df. 2p. In 
Carys ‘Road Book’ (1821) “Stones” is 


printed without an apostrophe. Presumably 
it means the end of the pavement in the 
roadway. C. B. WHEELER. 


The first thoroughfare on the right in the 
Borough Road, through to Great Suffolk 
The name Stones 
End was last connected with the police 
court formerly situated there. opposite the 
old King’s Bench Prison. Tom JONES. 


{Mr. Davip SaLmow also thanked for reply.] 
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TooLeY STREET: Toomey Famity (1158. 

250). — About twelve years ago, when 
journeying from Penzance to Land’s End, 
I stayed fora few minutes in the church- 
vard of St. Buryan. My attention was 
drawn to a tombstone which bears 
following inscription :— 


Vv. 


Our life is but a winter's day: 

Some only breakfast and away, 

Others to dinner stay and are full fed, 

The oldest only sups and goes to bed. 
Largest is his debt who lingers out the day; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 
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the | 


The above epitaph differs but very slightly ' 


from that on the Tooley stone at Brackley. 
One is evidently copied from the other, but 
which is the original? I am sorry I did 
not take down the name or date on the 
tombstone. E. Marston. 


‘Mr. J. Harris STone sends us the same epitaph , 


from St. Buryan’s Churchyard, adding the 
date 1807. See also 7S. i. 383, 513; ii. 136, 232, 
434.| 


* MASTER OF GARRAWAY’'S 7’ (11 8. iv. 90). | 

—As every London antiquary knows, Garra- 
way’s was a celebrated coffee-house in | 
Exchange Alley, which existed for about 
216 years, but has now been pulled down. 
““Master of Garraway’s”’ I take to be! 
equivalent to manager or superintendent of 
the establishment. A passage in one of the 
early volumes of Cunningham’s edition of 
‘Walpole’s Letters ’points to this conclusion, 


|of American Biography.’ 


| 


| 


but I have unfortunately mislaid my refer- | 


ence. W. S. S. 

WoMEN AND Tosacco (11 S. v. 89, 177, 
297).—In the diary of Celia Fiennes. pub- 
jished in 1898 by Field & Tuer under the 
title of ‘ Through England on a Side Saddle 
in the Time of William and Mary,’ that 
lady tells us that at St. Austell in Cornwall 
(St. Austins ” she calls it) she disliked 
“*the custome of the country w"" is a universal 
smoaking ; both men, women, and children have 
all their pipes of tebacco in their mouths and soe 
sit round the tire smoaking, w*" was not delightful 
to me when I went down to talk with my Landlady 
for information of any matter and customes 
amongst them.” 


YGREC. 


ENGLISH BARDS AND THE SCOTTISH LAN- 
GUAGE (11S v. 266).—The Scotch is hardly 
more a separate language than is the Tyneside 
dialect, which it much resembles. Nor need 
this be wondered at when.it is remembered 
that Northumbria at one time stretched to 
the Forth—in Edwin of Bamburgh’s days, I 
believe. R Ba 





| After his release he settled in New 
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Mary P. Jacopr: Mrs. Exits (11S. v. 289). 
—Mrs. Jacobi was for twelve years a dis- 
pensary physician at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York. She was afterward a 
for ten years at the Woman's Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary. and for 
three years at the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School. She died on 10 June, 
1906. Her husband, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, 
is still living. He was born in Westphalia 
in 1830. He became identified with the 
German revolutionary movement, and was 
kept in detention at Berlin and Cologne 
during 1851-3 on a charge of high treason. 
He settled in New York in 1853 as a practis- 
ing physician, and became one of the leading 
American authorities on the of 
women and children. 


protessor 


diseases 


H. W. H. 


There is an account of her career, with a 
list of her writings and dates of publication, 
at p. 394, vol. iit., of Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
Another notice 
be seen in the ninth volume of the 
Encyclopedia Americana,’ 

Her husband, Abraham Jacobi, was born 
at Hartun, Westphalia, on 6 May, 1830, 
and graduated M.D. at Bonn in 1851. In- 
volved in the German revolutionary move- 
ment, he was imprisoned for two vears. 
York 
a practising physician. He held a 
number of medical appointments in that 
city, among them that of visiting physician 
to the Mount Sinai Hospital and the Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum. This fact, added to the 
evidence furnished by his name, is indicative 
of Jewish origin. F. Hocan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


may 
‘ 


as 


Mrs. Ellis was Sarah Stickney Ellis (d. 
1872), wife of Wiliam Ellis. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
H. PEeEr. 


DRAGOON REGIMENTS: BAND (11 S. v. 
289).—The custom for all regimental bands 
being dressed in the colour of their facings 
appears to have been general before the 
Crimean War period. In 1855, when I 
joined as a cadet at Sandhurst, our band 
wore our facings—royal blue, with the facings 
the red of our coats. I am aware that during 
the Peninsular War the band of the 18th 
Hussars were dressed in our facings—white, 


with blue facings. Soon after 1855 all 
bands—infantry—were dressed in white, 


but only for a short period. Perhaps Mr. 
GWYTHER will see in the above notes an 


explanation of the difference he inquires 
about. Haroup MALeET, Col. 
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DUCHESSE DE BOoUILLON (11 S. v. 70. | model of ‘N. & Q. Selections from 1875. 


153, 273).—The family “‘de Ja Tour d’Au- 
vergne ’’ were of 
France, their arms being ‘ Semé 
France, a la Tour d’Argent ”’ ; and quarter- 
ing the armsof Auvergne: ‘ d’Or, au Gon- 


fanon de gueules frangé de Sinople.” In 
my copy of the ‘Armorial Universel.,’ 


anno 1679, at plate 18, the ‘‘ Due de Bouillon, 
la Mark,” has his shield: Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
La Mark, d’Or, a la fasce échiqueté d’ Argent 
et de Gueules; 2. Auvergne; 3, La Tour 
d’ Auvergne. - 

There were two other families of the 
name of “la Tour” bearing quite distinct 
arms: (1) La Tour du Pin, en Dauphiné, 
bearing De Gueules & une Tour d’Argent 
crenelée de trois pieces, fenestrée d’un Mur 
de méme; (2) La Tour Landry: DOr, a la 
fasce de Gueules, crenelée de deux piéces 
et deux demies. 

C. pe C. Petaam-CLay. 


DISEASES FROM PLANTS (11 S. iv. 530; 
v. 56, 158, 257).—Primula_ obconica 
suspect of producing eczema by means either 
of its pollen or its juice. St, SwitTHin. 


is 


AMERICANISMS (11 S. v. 264).—Some 
fifty years ago the lads here, when bathing, 
used to say “ dove ”’ instead of “‘ dived.” 

R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


MunicipaAL Recorps PRINTED (11 S. ii. 
287, 450, 529; iii. 493; iv. 131, 390, 451; 
v. 73, 297, 352).— 

Orford.—Records of the Dissolved Corporation of 
Orford, Suffolk. 
mission, Seventeenth Report, pp. 123-4. Brief 
description. Fuller and more detailed accounts 
in Reports on Manuscripts in Various Collec- 
tions, vol. iv. pp. 255-78. Names in Index to 
volume. 

Orkney.—Acts and Statutes of the Lawting 
Sheriff and Justice Courts within Orkney and 
Zetland, 1602-44. (1840.) No index. 

The Rentall of the Provestrie of Orknay, 
A.D. 1584. (1830.) Small pamphlet, but no 
index. 

Deeds relating to Orkney and Zetland, 1433- 
1581. (1840.) No index. 

Oswestry.—The Records of the Corporation of 
Oswestry.—Transactions of the Shropshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society, 
vol. ii. pp. 183-212 (1879) ; vol. iii. pp. 69-148 
(1880); vol. iv. pp. 1-52 (1881); vol. v. pp. 147- 
166 (1882); vol. vi. pp. 299-318 (1883) ; vol. vii. 
pp. 239-76 (1884). The last volume has an 
Index, but principally of subjects. 

Charters, Lists of Officers, Burgesses, Bailiffs, 
&e. Grammar School, &c. The Oswestry 


Advertizer had or has a weekly column on the | 


“la Vieille Noblesse ”’ in | 
de | 


(1907.)—Historical MSS. Com- | 
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1877. and 1878 (the last year especially) were 
republished in * Bye-gones relating to Wales 
and the Border Counties.’ 

Oxford, City and County.—Selections from the 
Records of the City of Oxford, with Extracts 
from Other Documents illustrating the Munici- 
pal History [1509-838]. Edited, by authority 
of the Corporation of the City of Oxford, by 
W. 4H. Turner. (1880.) Good Indexes of 
Persons and Places, and Subjects. 

Rough List of Manuscript Materials relating 
to the History of Oxford contained in the 
Printed Catalogues of the Bodleian and College 
Libraries. By F. Madan. (1887.) The ma- 
terials are all at Oxford, but the List is well 
indexed according to Subjects. 

Oxfordshire Annals. By J. M. Davenport. 
Lists of Judges, Members of Parliament, Chair- 
men of Quarter Sessions, &e.  (1869.) Chrono- 
logical Lists of Names. 

Lords Lieutenant and High Sheriffs of Oxford- 
shire, 1086-1868. By J. M. Davenport. 
(1868.) Chronological Lists of Names, Index. 
and notes. 

Munimenta Academica, or Documents illus- 
trative of Academical Life and Studies at 
Oxford. By H. Anstey. (1868.) Rolls Series. 
Nothing later than fifteenth-century Chan- 
cellors’ and Proctors’ Books, extracts from the 
Chancellors’ Court, extracts from Register 
of Convocation, &c. Index of Subjects and 
Names. 

The Cordwainers and Corvesoirs of Oxford.— 
The Archwological Journal, vi. 146-59, 266-79. 
(1849.) A description merely ; a few names 
which are not in the Index to the volume. 

The Oxford Market. By Octavius Ogle. 
—Oxford Historical Society, Collectanea, Second 
Series (1890), pp. 1-135. From 1020 to 1771. 
Names in Index to volume. 

Oxford City Documents, Financial and Ju- 
dicial, 1268-1665. By J. FE. Thorold Rogers.— 
Oxford Historical Society, vol. xviii. (1891.) 
Good General Index, and Lists of Collectors, 
Jurors, Tradesmen, &c. 

The Early Oxford Press: a Bibliography of 
Printing and Publishing at Oxford, 1468-1640. 
By Falconer Madan (1895.)—Oxford Historical 
Society, vol. xxix. Good Index. 

Oxford Books: a Bibliography of Printed 
Works relating to the University and City of 
Oxford, &c.—Vol. II. Oxford Literature, 1450— 
1640, and 1641-50, By Falconer Madan. 
(1912.) 

Parliamentary Petitions relating to Oxford. 
By Miss L. Toulmin Smith. Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Centuries.—Oxford His- 
torical Society, Collectanea, Third Series (1896), 
pp. 79-161. Good Index to volume. 

The Flemings in Oxford, 1650-1700. By 
J. R. Magrath. Vol. J., 1650-80. (1904.)— 
In progress. Oxford Historical Society, vol. 
xliv. Good Index. 


The Obituary Book of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, an Ancient Sarum Kalendar. By 
J. R. Magrath. (1910.)—Oxford Historical 


Good Index. 


Society, vol. lvi. 
A. RHODEs. 


(7'o be continued.) 
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Notes on Books. 


Upper Nortrood Athenwum: the Record of the 
Winter Meetings and Summer Excursions, 1911. 
(Privately printed.) 

‘THE REcoRD ’ is that of a well-filled year. The 

winter meetings included a visit to the Guild- 

hall, when Mr. Walter B. Briant read a paper 
in which he mentions the result of the investiga- 
tions made by Mr. Sydney Perks. Our readers 
will remember the note in our issue of 5 Nov., 

1910, on the exhaustive {paper Mr. Perks read 

before the Society of Arts on the Ist of the pre- 

vious June, giving a full account of his important 
discoveries. 

The City churches visited included St. Margaret 
Pattens, to which Mr. Frank E. Spiers conducted 
the members. The rector, the Rey. St. Barbe 8S. 
Sladen, showed them the carvings and various 
objects of interest. 
was also visited, when Mr. Arthur J. Pitman, in 
the paper he read, spoke of the rich plate this 
chnrch possesses, dating from 1605 to 1771. Like 


St. Margaret’s, it is remarkable for its choice | 


carvings. 
The first summer ramble, conducted by 
Mr. Harold F. Murrell, was to Chaldon Church, 


when, by kind permission of the rector, the 
Rev. G. E. Belcher, the famous medieval 
wall - painting representing ‘The Ladder of 


Human Salvation and the Road to Heaven’ was 
explained by Miss Bell. On the 10th of June, 
under the guidance of Mr. Henry W. Burrows, 
an expedition was made to Wing Church, where 
the Ramblers were welcomed by the vicar, the 
Rev. F. H. Tatham, who, in his account of the 
building, mentions that ‘it is in some respects 
unique, as it shows the basilican form better 
than almost any other church in this country, 
and gives a good idea of what our first English 
churches of the larger sort were like.” Mr. 
Burrows, in his paper, stated that the style of 
the church has puzzled archeologists. Parker 
considers that the nave, piers, and arches are 
plain Norman, and that the chancel appears to 
have been of that style. The only church in 
England with which Mr. Burrows is acquainted 
closely comparable to Wing is Brixworth. 

Other places visited were Knebworth, when 
ladies were present ; Abbot’s Langley, Chiswick, 
and Lingfield. Mr. W. Thorold Lowdell in his 
paper stated that the entire peal of five bells at 
Lingfield Church, by Eldridge, is dated 1648. 
Among the ancient tombs is that of the first Lord 
Cobham who died in 1361 of the pestilence. _In 
the chancel a black stone to Gulielmus Widnellus 
bears a Latin inscription and the following lines: 

Desist those profane feet, forbeare 

To fowle this hallowed marble where 

Lies Vertue’s goodness, Honour’s heire. 
*Cause the world not worthy him to have 
The Great Jehovah shut him in this grave. 

The Ramblers are not unmindful of services 
rendered, and to Mr. Frank KE. Spiers a presenta- 
tion was made on his retirement from the oftice 
of Hon. Secretary, 1901-11. On the illuminated 
address an acrostic by Mr. Harradence, who joined 
the Ramblers twenty years ago, has been placed. 

‘The Record ’ is full of illustrations, and forms 
a most interesting little volume. Great credit is 
due to Mr. Theophilus Pitt for his careful editing. 


! 
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Calendar of State Papers and 
lo English Affairs existing 
Collections of Venice.—Vol. 
April, 1623. Edited by 
(Stationery Office.) 

THE material in this volume comes exclusively 

from the Frari. We have Girolamo Lando as 

Venetian ambassador in London till July, 1622, 

and thereafter Alvise Valaresso. The dispatches 

of these ambassadors—rather wordy, apt to digress 
sometimes into general reflections, but full of 
matters closely observed, and not wholly wanting 
in humour—make up a great part of the book. 

Lando’s lengthy * Relazio,’ or account of England, 

presented to the Venetian Senate on his return 

home, is not only important, but highly enter- 

taining. He depicts the characters of James I. 

and of Charles, for the benefit of his masters, 

with a minuteness and ruthlessness that argue 


Manuscripts relating 
in the Archives and 
XVIL., April, 1621 
Allen B. Hinds.— 


| both acute insight and a touch of antipathy. 


All Hallows, Lombard Street, | 





But his chej-@ouvre, so far as amusing descrip- 
tion goes, is the part of his discourse that treats 
of Scotland and the Scotch. European history 
during these two years presents nothing of first- 
rate interest. The dreary fortunes of the Pala- 
tine and James’s ineffective dealings with them 
naturally bulk large in the ambassadors’ reports ; 
but from 1 March, 1628, onwards—when Valaresso 
in hot haste and agitation sent post, regardless 
of expense, to acquaint the Doge and Senate that 
Charles and Buckingham had gone to Spain 
there is at least plenty of excitement. Charles 
is left still at Madrid at the close of the volume. 
The relations between England and France turn 
chiefly on the treatment of the Huguenots, 
wherein, as in all other affairs, the faults and 
infirmities of James receive melancholy enough 
illustration. 

The only interesting character, from a literary 
point of view, who plays any considerable part 
is Sir Henry Wootton, James’s ambassador at 
Venice. We get here the full story of the 
episode of Lady Arundel—then living in Italy— 
who was accused of having received into her 
house an enemy of the Republic, and, though 
warned by Wootton to flee, chose rather the 
spirited course of appealing to the Doge in 
Collegio against the slander. Wootton, who had 
been constantly ailing since his return to Venice, 
and was evidently out of spirits as well as in the 
wrong, cuts rather a sorry figure in the proceed- 
ings. James considered him “arioso e di vivace 
troppo’; and he seems to have acted here 
without sufficient cognizance either of facts or 
personalities. 

Mr. Hinds weaves the different 
history conveniently together in 
written Preface. 





strands of 
a pleasantly 


The Tragedies of Shakespeare. (Henry Frowde.) 
The Histories and Poems of Shakespeare. (Same 
publisher. ) 
THESE two volumes of the Oxford Editions of 
Standard Authors are from the text of the 
Oxford edition prepared by W. J. Craig, with 
introductory studies by Prof. Edward Dowden and 
full glossaries. It is unnecessary to say that, 
coming from the Oxford University Press, both 
paper and print are all that can be desired, and 
the way the volumes are bound renders it a 
pleasure to open them. ‘Those before us are in 


| cloth, published at 2s. each. 
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The Western 
Pearce.) 
Mr. Ricuarpd LocKk, who has been for some time 
preparing a history, plan, and directory of the 
town of Taunton, has in the course of his researches 
come across this pamphlet, and reprints it with 
a few notes as a separate tract. The only known 
copy of the original is in the library of the Somer- | 
set Archeological and Natural History Society, 
Taunton Castle. It contains an account of all 
the persons arraigned and tried by Lord Jefferies 
in the month of September, 1685, for aiding and 
assisting the Duke of Monmouth. Three hundred 
and thirty-one were hanged in different parts of 
Somerset, Dorset, and Devon: 850 were sold for 

slaves and 408 were otherwise punished, 

Mr. Locke has added a chronological! register of 
events relating to Taunton from A.p. 693, when Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, held the first great 
councilof bishops there, to 1780, when silk manu- 
facture was introduced. 





(Taunton, Barnicott & 


interesting section * Books with Woodcuts’ 
(fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) includes some 
twenty examples, and among them the *‘ Nurem- 
berg Chronicle,’ 14938, 317. 10s. 

Messrs. Maccs’s Catalogue 288 gives engraved 
portraits and decorative engravings, chietly of the 
French schools. Edelinck’s engraving after J. 
Hellart’s pleasing portrait of the Duc de Bourgogne 
—from the Wilfrid Lawson collection—is perhaps 


| the most interesting of all, c. 1700, 21/., though 


Nanteuil’s ‘Ann of Austria,’ 1666, 17/. 17s... T. 
Watson’s mezzotint after Drouais’s portrait of ‘The 
Du Barry,’ 15/. 15s., and ‘ Madame de Pompadour’— 
Purcell after C. Coypel—12/. 12s, will tempt the 
collector hardly less. We noticed two tine en- 


| gravings of which the historical interest is Russian : 
| Stenglin’s mezzotint after Caravagne’s portrait of 


Elizabeth I, c. 1750, and the same engraver’s re- 
production of Grooth’s portrait of Peter LIT. of about 
the same date, for each of which 12/. 10s. is asked. 


| Unusually interesting -as being a good impression 


| of a very early specimen of mezzotint engraving—is 


-May. 


Messrs. Maacs have sent us their Catalogue 
287, Part II. of ‘ Oid-Tlme Literature,’ which is 
no less interesting than Part I. Under the head- | 
ing ‘Manuscripts’ every item is of interest, 
the following being the best: <A late fifteenth- 
century Breviary of 322 leaves, containing 12 
miniature initials and 50 large scroll initials in blue 
and red, as well as hundreds of small illuminated | 
ones in gold and colours (on the first leaf of the | 
Calendar are the signatures ‘* Desportes ’’ and | 
‘Ex libris Philippi Porte’) 120/.; a Persian 
MS. of Firdausi, on 700 leaves of native glazed 
paper, having an illuminated head-piece to each 
of the four books, and containing sixty illustra- | 
tions in the text, mostly battle-pieces, coloured 
and illuminated with gold and silver—an eigh- 
teenth-century work, 180/.; anda Psalter of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, on 330 leaves | 
of vellum, in Gothic letter, by an Anglo-French | 
writer, with twelve illuminated initials and 
marginal and other ornaments throughout, the 
text in large letters, and the commentary written | 
smaller, 1201. Messrs. Maggs have also a Second | 
Folio Shakespeare, 1632, offered for 210/., a fine 
copy, with few and unimportant defects, baving | 
the Droeshout portrait on the title. Under the | 
heading of ‘ Law,’ the chief items are Sir Anthony | 
Fitzherbert’s ‘La Graunde Abridgement,’ 1516, 
3 vols., folio, attributed to Wynkyn de Worde, 
bound by Riviere, and in itself interesting as one 
of the first attempts made to present English law | 
as asystem, 105/.; and the attempt which preceded | 
it, Statham’s ‘ Abridgement of English Law | 
Cases down to the End of the Reign of Henry VI.,’ 
printed in Norman-French (Secretary type), 
and either by Pynson in London, or in Rouen | 
by Pynson’s master, le Tailleur, 1490, 687. For | 
251. is offered a curious collection of proclama- | 
tions and pamphlets connected with Bartholomew | 
Fair; and for 15/. 15s. may be acquired a copy | 
of the rare suppressed first edition of Galileo’s 
‘ Dialogo sopra i duo Sistemi del Mondo Tole- 
maico,e Copernicano,’ sm. 4to, original calf, 
Fiorenza, 1632. The most costly book in the 
Catalogue is the first issue of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ | 
with the rare 1667 title-page, which bears the | 
.author’s name in small capitals, 2251. The very | 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


| 137 13s. 
| work of many well-known authors, much of which 
; belongs to a period in which technique, and the 
| amusing character of details, are more conspicuous 


| tisements and Business Jetters to 
| lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildirgs, Chancery 


Somer’s ‘Ferdinand Maximilianus,’ 1668, 
The ‘ Decorative Engravings “ include the 


J. van 


than any higher imaginative merit; we may 
instance Bonnet’s ‘ L’Amour offrant des Presents 2 
Arianne,’ 1790, 32/. 10s.; ‘La Deéclaration’ and 
‘Le Serment,’ line engravings by Bervic after 
Fragonard, ¢.1830 40/. the pair; and Dembrun’s 
‘La Toilette de la Mari¢ée,’ after Le Brun, 19/. 19s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 
INDICATION OF JIoUsEs OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 
BY THE L.C.C. 

A bronze tablet was atfixed on the 3rd inst. to 


| No. 36, Onslow Square, S.W., to commemorate 


the residence of W. M. Thackeray, who lived 
there from 1854 until 1862. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
uid address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
(ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Epirort1aL communications should be addressed 
to “*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


“The Pub. 


Lane, E.C 

CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 
Otherwise much time has to be spent in tracing the 
querist. 

T. RATCLIFFE (“ Bellringers’ Rules ”).—Copies 
of such rules in rime from many parts of the 
country will be found at 4S. iii. 192; 5S. iv. 62, 
153, 317; v. 35; 9S. iv. 305, 446. At the last 


reference mention is also made of several articles 


| and books treating of the subject. 


CorrIGENDUM,.—P. 378, col. 2, 1. 8, for ‘ Dyke 
Streete, 1648,” read Deke [i.e. Duke] Streete, 1648. 








